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This peasant freedom^ however, is not without definitely
recognized restrictions. The easy relations between men
and women follow an economic rather than a social law.
During the course of my excavations in Palestine, when I
employed, in all, hundreds of laborers of both sexes, I noted
that before the day's work began the women and girls sat
apart with faces averted and with veils pulled forward, but
that when the whistle sounded for work they threw back their
veils and mingled fearlessly with the men and lads, chatting
and joking with them in full comradeship. In the same way
at home they would move freely about when engaged in
household duties, but would not think of joining the men
at meals, or when they assembled in the evening to chat and
smoke. One is tempted to speculate whether these peasant
women do not preserve the ideal of feminine conduct enter-
tained by Mohammed.1 At any rate, among the Moslem
peasantry actual practice is better than the theory of the
doctors of the law. Conditions which tend to restrain Mos-
lem men from taking advantage of the license accorded them
in matters of polygamy and divorce will appear in the fol-
lowing brief notice of these subjects.

Marriage in Islam is purely a civil contract, not invali-
dated by the absence of a religious ceremony, though this in
some form, shorter or longer, is a usual accompaniment.
The marriage is valid and binding if the contracting par-
ties possess the legal capacity to enter into it and if they

1 A certain amount of seclusion of wom<m is found among the Chris-
tian sects in those parts of Syria and Palestine where Western influ-
ences are still unfelt. In the Greek ehurchoH the women are often kept
behind a sereeri. To this day a curtain separates the sexes in the
Protestant church in Hums (Emesa) In towns where Moslems pre-
dominate, Christian women go sheeted and veiled in the streets. In
the country districts of Syria most women would never think of eating
with male guests, and often not with the men of their own household.
Baldensperger states that Christian women in Palestine are practically
excluded from all men's society outside of their own households.
Jacques de Vitry, who became Latin Bishop of Tyre in 1217, describes
a similar state of things as existing among the Greek Christian women
of his time. (" Historia Hierosolymitana XXIV," found in " Bongars1
Gesta Dei per Francos.")